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SENT TO GRAN MORFEW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


In order to comprehend the full horror of the | 
fate foreshadowed in the above expression, it | 
would have been necessary to cultivate a close | 
personal acquaintance with Mistress Jael Morfew, | 
our maternal grandmother, during those not unfre- 
quent periods of her life, when a temper, naturally | 
irritable, and wholly undisciplined, became, under 
the influence of toothache, furious and implacable. | 
Gran terminated a somewhat tedious spinster- | 


“hood by marrying, late in life, the only man she | 


ever feared or respected—her dentist. The match 
was brought about in an unusual way. She bit 
him. His friendly steel was in the act of closing 
upon a formidable old fang, when its neighbours | 
closed fiercely upon him, inflicting an injury so | 
severe as to evoke all there was of tender and 
womanly—it was not much—in Gran’s bosom, in | 
a burst of sympathy that amazed the sufferer, and | 
probably acted healthfully on herself. At all | 
events, it must have been some such softening | 
change that emboldened Mr Morfew, before that 
hand was healed, to offer it to his assailant, for | 
good and all. 

He must have enjoyed a splendid practice, since 
it enabled him to bequeath her, at his death, the 
uncontrolled disposal of a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. This, with her own fortune of 
fifty thousand, placed her in a position to exercise 
a very respectable amount of caprice and tyranny ; 
and so excellent was the use she made of it, that | 
her only child, my mother, not then sixteen, | 
quitted the house one winter's evening, as if fleeing | 
from the presence of a maniac, and was found | 
freezing and fainting in the snow. She never | 
recrossed that miserable threshold. Borne tenderly | | 
into a poor cottage on the neighbouring moor, she 


was nursed and comforted by its humble inmates, | two, discerning the difference. 


the parents of her rescuer, a young soldier, at home 
on furlough. This was the first meeting of my 
parents. Their last was in that dismal field of 
India, where my father, then a commissioned 


officer, abandoned with other wounded, through 


miserable necessity, was found, by love’s unfailing 
instinct, and saved from the jackal and the wolf, to 
breathe his last upon a loving Christian heart. 

My first distinct and reasonable recollections are 
associated with a period when J, a child of six, and 
my sister Grace, aged four, dwelt with my mother 
in a pretty little honeysuckled nest of a cottage, 
whose garden skirted one of the rich green lanes 
| of Devon. My mother’s health had failed in India, 
and although the soft airs of western England had 
somewhat restored her, it was evident to many, if 
not, at the time, to us her children, that the springs 
of health and vigour were irremediably affected. 


| Afterwards, I learned to understand well enough 


the wistful looks with which she had often regarded 


}us, as she felt the stealthy approach of the 


destroyer, coming to lay desolate our little world, 
and hand over her tender orphans to the mercy of 
one who never knew what love and pity meant. 
Ah, if I had been suffered to know the worst! 
It was a cruel compassion that concealed from us 
our impending orphanhood: it made the shock 
only more deadly. It added to my life a remorse 
never to be effaced; for I was a jealous child, and 
when I noticed that my mother’s mournful, loving 


eyes dwelt ever longest on my sister—melting, at 


such moments, even into tears—my selfish little 
soul rose in bitterness against them both. I could 
not know for certain, as afterwards, that she was 
thinking what future was in store for her shy, 
simple, sensitive darling, under the government of 


| terrible Gran Morfew! 


Our Gracie was such a fairy-child, that it seemed, 
if she were not touched delicately, she might 
dissolve or fly away altogether. She was also so 
like a flower, that I am not romancing when I 
aver that I have seen-her golden curls and little 
rosy face moving among the flowers, where it had 
been her fancy to hide, without, for a moment or 
She was brimful 
of loving, playful ways, and of a nature so fond 
and gentle, that I believe she would have caressed 
her greatest terror in the world, a beetle, if Signor 
Scarabeeus. could have been by any means put 
upon honour not to do her serious bodily hurt. 
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past comparison, the greatest coward in 


wild, wondering terror that stole, on the very 
slightest provocation, into her —_ blue eyes, and 
at which, in those early, thoughtless days, I have 
often laughed, secretly exulting in my own superior 


I know that I must have been rough and bitter 
—indeed, at all times, more like a brother than a 
sister in my dealings with Gracie—for, though I 
loved her heartily, my contempt for her utter 
want of courage led to my treating her with less 
gentleness than such a nature demanded. I was 
wrong in saying ‘like a brother’ A brother might 
have been rude and overbearing (I have seen no 
worse tyrants than little brothers), but he would 
not, as I did, have made a parade of his 
protection. 

Especially in my moods of jealousy, poor Gracie 
must have suffered not a little. To be a coward, 
was no icular merit. I could not imagine why 
the little timid thing should be a greater pet and 
favourite than I. It was hardly for her superior 
beauty. At all events, I, though dark of tint, 
was pronounced, by the excellent judges who 
resided in the neighbouring cottages, the prettier 
of the pair. 

Strange as it may seem, my mother lingered on 
for three years, after—as I subsequently under- 
stood—her medical attendant pronounced the case 
hopeless. It was as if her fond anxious love held 
together the decaying mansion of the flesh, and 
ope her struggle with death until her dar- 
ings were strengthened to begin theirs with the 
world. 

Before she died, she essayed one fond, half- 
hopeful effort to reconcile herself with her implac- 
able mother. Although that object failed, one 
favourable result was obtained: Mrs Morfew coldly 
announced her intention of not allowing us—when 
orphaned—to become chargeable to any parish, and 
even went the length of promising that, for a 
certain period after that event, we and our attached 
nurse, este Rusbridger, should remain in the 
occupation of our cottage-home. 

Those only who knew Gran Morfew can fully 
estimate the comfort of this latter concession. I 
believe it soothed my mother’s heart more than if 
Gran herself had come down, in her mighty old 
coach, with the towering horses, and taken us to 
her rocky bosom on the spot ; for, though Gran 
was but human, and was known to have yielded 
té an occasional emotion, she was never known to 
forgive. It was certain she would see in us only 
the confirmation of the wrong she considered she 
had received. Our best hope, therefore, was that 
her unconcealed repugnance might preserve the 
form of keeping us at a distance, permitting us to 
‘dwell with humble livers, in content,’ rather 
than be shut up in the ‘glittering grief’ of her 
luxurious but loveless home. 

I cannot write of my mother’s death ; enough to 
say, she was translated from us. The shadow we 
had been so long accustomed to watch and tend, 
_ into the world of shadows. Henceforth, 

urse Emma united in her own person the offices 
of guardian, steward, governess, cook, and general 
director. Except for a slight tincture of authority, 
she was the same kind, devoted Emma as before. 
One habit of hers alone underwent a change’; 
whereas she had been used, almost from our 
cradles, to wield Gran Morfew’s name as a symbol 


of ae and punition, she abandoned that weapon 
ther. 

‘Do that again, Miss Mildred, and you go to 

Gran Morfew !’ 

‘Very well, Miss Gracie! Gran Morfew’s coach 
is a-coming for you in five minutes. Hark! there’s 
the wheels.’ 

‘As sure as my name’s Hemmer—both you 
naughty girls !—you’ll be sent to Gran Morfew, 
and nobody ’ll hear no more about heither of 

ou!’ 
P This never-failing remedy for exuberant spirits 
had to be dispensed. with. Emma knew that we 
were living on Gran’s bounty, and was dumb. 

There was no perceptible difference in our mode 
of life ; if anything, Nurse Emma oom to be 
in the possession of more money than our dear 
mother. We were somewhat better dressed than 
formerly—had more playthings—and, to our breath- 
less delight and surprise, a donkey—an actual 
living donkey, possessing ears and lungs, such as 
no human ingenuity could simulate—was added to 
our establishment. 

Once every three months, a young gentleman 
came to pay us a morning visit. His hair was light, 
long, and rather oily. He seemed to prefer bright 
colours and decided patterns, and, though we never 
saw him ride, always wore spurs, whose jingle 
appeared to afford him satisfaction. He was partial 
to the village ale, a fair allowance of which, with 
bread and cheese, was always placed upon the 
table when he was expected. He never once dis- 
appointed us. In the height of a storm which no 
rational creature, not under the pressure of most 
urgent circumstances, would have dreamed of 
braving, this faithful young gentleman, with locks 
lank and dripping, and spurs too much incrusted 
with mire to emit the slightest melody, made his 
appearance as usual. His luncheon finished, Emma 
was wont to present him with a bundle of bills 
and a little red book. With a single glance, he 
séemed to cast up the whole of the accounts ; then, 
placing money on the table, he received a written 
paper from and the business part of his 
visit was concluded. Then followed a game of 
romps in the garden, for he was a very affable 
a and, though somewhat embarrassed 
with his spurs, would take part in a game of hide- 
and-seek (in which he always made Emma join) 
with great delight. 

When he went away, he invariably forgot some- 
thing, and, stopping just at the turn of the path, 
would beckon Emma to him. They were invisible, 
round the corner, for about two seconds, when 
Emma would be seen fleeing back, with her face the 
colour of a peony, and adjusting the cap, about the 
size of a crown-piece, which she wore at the back 
of her curly brown head. 

At first, I thought he must have slapped her, but, 
my condolences being ill received, I said no more. 
However, the perpetual recurrence of this incident 
excited my curiosity to such a degree that, one day, 
just as our visitor began to shew signs of ee 
I slipped away, and concealed myself ind an 
elder-bush that commanded the usual place of 
meeting. All occurred, as before, until the pair 
a ba ns round — corner, mr to my - 

un: rise, the yo mtleman caught 
Emma Soom t the neck, and Knoet her! ss 

‘What nonsense ’tis!’ was, I think, Emma’s 
remark ; and making a slight blow at him, which 
did not reach its object, she vanished. 
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Too much interested to care for consequences, I 
bolted from my ambush, and was next moment at 
Emma’s side. 

‘What did he do that for, Emma?’ I panted 
breathless. 

‘You naughty, sly, deceitful heavesdropper !’ 
said Emma, giving me a shake. ‘ You shall go this 
very day to wicked Gran Mor Now, Lor’ for- 
give us, what are you a-making me say?’ 

‘Emma, I persisted firmly, ‘what did he do it 
for ?’ 

‘ He done his dooty to his employer; Miss Milly,’ 


returned Emma: ‘that’s enoug 

‘Thank you, Emma; that’s all I wanted to 
know. You needn’t be so cross,’ I said; and the 
conversation terminated. 

I forget after what precise number of these peri- 
odical visits it was, that the smart young gentle- 
man, Mr Slithers, announced to us, rather mourn- 
fully, that, on the succeeding quarter-day, chops 
had better be superadded to the accustomed ban- 
quet ; also, that pale sherry, if such a fluid were 
recognised at the Three Jolly Ploughboys, should be 
substituted for the humbler beverage, inasmuch as 
we should be visited on that occasion, not by him- 
self, but by Mr Samuel Pinkerton, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, his Principal. 

The peaceful pastoral ideas suggested by the 
‘Inn’ and ‘Fields’ were entirely dissipated by the 
impressive manner in which Mr Slithers pro- 
nounced the concluding word. Poor Gracie at once 
burst into tears, and Mr Slithers, who was always 
upset by infant sorrow, took a confused and hasty 
leave—so hasty, indeed, that on this occasion he 
did his duty to his employer without the ceremony 
of beckoning Emma round the corner. 

Gloom fell upon Honeysuckle Cottage when he 
was gone, and with the last gleam of his departing 
spur, we felt that we had lost a friend. 

All three of us—nay, the very donkey himself, 
who was manifestly gloomy and troubled in mind 
—partook of the conviction, that an unfavourable 
change was impending in our mode of life. A 
dread, that none of us dared to put in words, was 
undoubtedly present to all—that Gran Morfew 

ight be intending to break up our home, and 
take us to her own. , 

Time swept by only too quickly. The day came 
—and the Principal. A Tast desperate —— 
from Gracie, that we should all go to bed, and 
pretend to be ill, leaving the donkey to explain 
matters, being overruled, we busied ourselves in 
preparing such a cottage-feast as might propitiate 
our terrible guest ; and all was completed, when we 
heard the distant gate a roughly to, and a 
powerful step come up the walk. 

ere was no knock; but after a momen’ 
use, the door slowly opened, and a large, full, 
rown face, very near the top, peered savagely 
down into the room, the body remaining outside. 

‘Where are my lambkins? Oh, here they are!’ 
growled the intruder, with an expression like that 
of a famished ogre. 

Gracie uttered a loud shriek, and dived under 
the table. Down came the head about three feet, 
and the Principal, his ogre aspect changing to one 
of the most ravishing good-humour, s before 
us. He must have been standing on the garden- 
stool ; but he was naturally tall. He was also 
very stout ; and his big brown face—the size of 
our tea-tray—und with a kindly, pleasant 
smile, entirely corroborated by his small but 


bright brown eyes, and at once destructive of 
every childish fear. I held out my hand to him ; 
but Gracie, with a quicker instinct still, crawled 
from her refuge, and clasped his mi hty leg! It 
was a fortunate act for her, that ba of a mutual 
confidence, so instantly begun, so long and faith- 
fully observed, by both the great and little friend. 
Still, it was such an odd thing for Gracie to do— 
Gracie, who held even Mr Slithers in a kind of 
awe—that I stood positively confounded, as the 
Principal, his eyes twinkling with delight, lifted 
the little thing, and, sitting down, placed her on 
his knee. 

I was not at all jealous of that ; on the contrary, 
I took it rather as a compliment to my advanced 
age, that he did not do the same to me, and busied 
myself with Emma in putting the finishing-touches 
to our banquet. Meanwhile, the Principal and 
Gracie rattled on as if they had been old friends 
just reunited after a long separation, and had an 
immense deal to say to each other. 

‘ Aha!’ I heard the Principal suddenly exclaim ; 
‘you know my name, it seems 2?’ 

‘Yes ; Mith’ Pigwiggin,’ said Gracie promptly. 

‘Say it again, my pet.’ 

‘Mith’ Pigwiggin,’ repeated Grace distinctly. 

* Good. d a very pretty name I’ve got,’ said 
Mr Pinkerton complacently. ‘Pig-wig-gin.” It 
seemed as if he were storing it in his memory. He 
was. I have scores of letters, in his large, neat; 
clerkly hand, and every one of them is subscribed, 
‘Your loving friend, Pigwiggin’ 

It was lucky we had no secrets at Honeysuckle 
Cottage, since, in about a quarter of an hour, Miss 
Gracie’s prattle had made our visitor acquainted 
with our entire domestic history and doings—our 
wants, our wishes, our views on divers subjects, 
down to the probable cause of the protracted indis- 
position of a neighbouring duck, who, though 
nominally resident across the way, passed much of 
her unoccupied time with us. 

Suddenly, Gracie was seen to be curiously 
inspecting the Principal’s boots, and passing her 
tiny Sy gently over and over the heels. 

‘Well, fairy, what’s the matter?’ asked the 
oe . 

‘ Mith’ Pigwiggin, where are your ’purs ?’ 

‘Purrs ! yy We fae don’t have 
much use for spurs, dear. Spurs for soldiers,’ said 
the Principal. 

‘Is Mith’ Slithers a soldier ?’ 

‘Slithers a soldier? No. Why?’ R 

‘ He wear ’purs—’purs as long as that’—measur- 
ing her little arm nearly up to the elbow—‘all 
bright silver’ (Gracie was not as yet grounded in 
her metals.) 

‘Mis-ter Slith-ers wears spurs!’ repeated the 
Principal, in unfeigned astonishment. ‘An attor- 
ney’s clerk jingling about in silv—— JI’ spur 
him! A fellow, too, that never was across even a 
rocking-horse in his life !’ 

After this little episode, we went to lunch, 
Gracie still, to the Principals evident delight, 
doing the honours of the mansion, feeding our 
guest with tit-bits, as if he were a pet chicken, 
and hovering about him like a benevolent little 
fairy, to whom he had been given in i 
charge. Despite these attentions, the Principal, 
for so vast a man, ate very little. The meal was 
soon over, and his face—all our faces—looking a 
little graver, he Dag eg to business. 

Our cottage, alas ! was to be immediately handed 
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over te another occupant ; Emma—dear, faithful 
Emma—discharged, and ourselves transferred to— 
to the—(Mr Pinkerton seemed to hesitate) to the 
house of Gran Morfew. 

These terrible tidings were not softened by the 
mode of imiparting them. I had never seen a great 

wn-up man stammer and colour as did the 

rinci I was sure that, as he glanced at 
Gracie’s scared little face, a tear came into his 
brown eye; but he took an immense pinch of 
snuff, and tried hard to look as if he enjoyed it. 

My poor Gracie! Perhaps she felt injured that 
her chosen friend should be the bearer of this 
long-dreaded announcement. At all events, it 
occasioned a momentary coolness between them. 
Gracie came weeping to me; while the Principal, 
making such sonorous use of his handkerchief, 
that the donkey, who was never out of hearing, 
felt it his duty to respond, took Emma apart, and 
held a conversation which seemed to have a 
reassuring effect upon her spirits. Then he re- 
turned to us, and having re-established relations 
with Gracie, there ensued another merry chat, 
until the Principal, after looking at his watch, 
gave a little start, and rose to go. 

He bade us a brief but kind farewell, and was 
striding away, when Gracie caught him by his 
ample skirts. 

“Top, top, Mith’ Pigwiggin ! you've forgotten.’ 

‘Forgotten what, darling /’ asked the Principal. 

‘Your duty to your employer, said Gracie, to 
our utter amazement, and with perfect distinct- 
ness. 

‘My what?’ exclaimed the Principal, as much 
taken by surprise, as if a wren had opened its 
beak, and uttered some moral reproof. 

‘You haven't kithed anybody at all !’ said Gracie, 
in the same rebukeful tone. 

‘No more I have!’ returned the Principal, 
breaking into one of his pleasant smiles. He 
kissed us both ; Gracie twice. ‘So that’s my duty, 
is it? How do you know that, little one?’ he 
added gravely. 

*Mith’ Slithers does it to Emma; and Emma 
said he did his duty to his employer, faltered 
Gracie, with some misgiving; for Emma had 
uttered a low shriek at the fatal words, and 
flushed to the very roots of her brown curls. 

* Mis-ter Slithers !’ repeated the Principal. He 
glanced at Emma, but with a good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Spurs! kissing!’ I heard 
him mutter. ‘A pretty choice of a messenger I 
seem to have made !—Come, my little ones, be 
busy now with your packing, and have all ready 
by Saturday: I shall come for you myself. My 
love to the donkey; best wishes to the duck. 
Emma, come and open the gate for me. Don’t be 
afraid, Emma ; my duty’s done !’ 

The two walked away for a few paces, then 
stopped, and spoke for a minute, when Emma 
came skippin Sack, wiping her eyes, but other- 
wise in excellent humour ; thereby causing great 
relief to Gracie, upon whose mind there had begun 
to dawn an impression that she had better have 
kept her ideas of duty to herself. 

e interval, up to Saturday, passed like a 
melancholy but somewhat hurried dream—in 
which a donkey took a very active and intelligent 

, and a duck, in precarious health, was always, 
foo welcome, getting in the way. For the 
rmer cherished inmate, a home that promised 
tranquillity, if not bliss, had been found ; and 


with drooping of ears on one side, and weeping on 
the other, the last farewells were being taken, 
when the prodigy of Gran’s carriage, with the 
elephantine horses, was seen entering the lane— 
looming so large, that Gracie hazarded a hasty 
calculation whether much trouble and discomfort 
might not be saved by removing in it cottage 
and all. 

The Principal, beaming with smiles—followed 
by Mr Slithers, sad and spurless, a degraded knight 
—descended at the gate. The final arrangements 
were quickly made; and Mr Slithers being left 
in charge, pending the new tenant’s arrival, we 
started for Gran Morfew’s dreaded mansion, Emma 
being allowed to attend us thither, though she was 
not to remain. 

Towards evening—for it was many miles, and 
Gran’s horses, though immense, were slow—we 
- 9 newomge Coldstone Towers ; and now it was that 
I began, with an unusual sinking of the heart, to 
observe a decided change for the worse in the tone 
and bearing of our hitherto gentle conductor. 
Happily, my Gracie, overpowered with fatigue, 
kept falling asleep, and was but vaguely conscious 
that something was going wrong. 

We drew up at the great entrance. Everything 
at Coldstone Towers seemed colossal. The steps 
up to the portico might have served for giants. 
The columns that sustained it, were almost terror- 
striking, in their girth and height. The two 
stupendous beings that admitted us—while a third 
hovered in the dim distance of the tremendous hall 
—appeared like giant guardians of some enchanter’s 
domain. 

Mr Pinkerton spoke a few words apart to the 
third individual, who had white frizzly hair, and 
was dressed in black, with glistening knee-buckles, 
which caught Gracie’s eye ; but there was no time 
to investigate the phenomenon. The Principal 
took a hand of each, and we ascended a wide, 
velvety stair, down which ran a balustrade of 
crimson silk, tasselled with gold. The next 
minute, we were marching and trotting, according 
to our stature, across a plain of rich carpet, towards 
a canopied sofa, placed near the fire. We had 
approached within agard, when a hand, A prmomin 
with rings, shot sharply out. The Principal stop 
short, as if a snake had sprung at him ! e fingers 
of the warning hand were long and white ; and so 
lean, that I remember wondering, even at that 
moment, how upon earth they managed to retain 
those large and lustrous gems with which they 
were literally covered. 

‘No nearer,’ said a cold hollow voice—out of a 
heap of coverings on the couch—and following 
the direction of the sound, I beheld Gran Morfew. 
Only her face, however, was visible. She was 
covered with a mountain of shawls, and seemed 
to be suffering from ague ; for, despite the summer, 
her wrappings, and a fire, her shivering made the 
canopy above her vibrate. I found, however, that 
this was her chronic state. 

‘I trust you are somewhat better, madam ?’ said 
Mr Pinkerton, with a sort of guarded cheerfulness, 
such as one might assume in caressing a dangerous 
dog. 
CThen you are a fool,’ was Gran’s polite reply. 
‘ All are fools, who yield themselves to a ground- 
less trust. You have got that beggar’s brats, I see. 
O—h !’ she concluded, forcibly repressing another 
shiver, with a violent h of her teeth. She 
always did this—which led me to observe that her 
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teeth were large, white, and wn Poy her 
face was withered and very old—and the shrunken 
features made her great gloomy eyes unnaturally 


large. 

‘Take away those icicles! See how they make 
me shiver!’ moaned the wretched old woman, her 
menacing hand quivering with passion as much as 


e. 
“eThe Principal drew us back. 

‘That is better, resumed she, looking relieved. 
‘Now—to have done with all this—shake that 
imp, sir, and stop her whimpering.’ 

Mr Pinkerton, with his eyes nailed on Gran, 
gave Gracie an admonitory jog. 

‘Have you agreed with those women? 
they take them to-morrow ?’ 

‘I waited for your final directions, madam,’ said 
Mr Pinkerton in a voice that was not a bit like 
his own. ‘ Misses Hollabone and Skimpin are— 


Can 


‘Why don’t you go on?’ said Mrs Morfew, with 
another shiver and gnash. ‘Not what? I see. 
I must tell them myself’ She raised herself a 
little, and fixed her gloomy eyes, filled with quiet 
hate, alternately on Gracie and me. ‘I have not 
sent for you, children, to give you clothes, and 
food, and toys, and servants, and a sumptuous 
home: I hate you both too much for that. I have 
been somewhat misled’—she darted a suspicious 
look at Mr Pinkerton. ‘You were too happy in 
that cottage ; I took you from it. That maid was 
spoiling you; I have dismissed her. I cannot turn 
you into the streets, for the world would say rude 
things of me ; and, besides, even our reasonable pre- 
judices should be indulged with moderation. So 
I have treated with some kind ladies’ (a malignant 
grin)—‘ sweet, benevolent ladies, my little souls— 
to nourish and educate you, dears’ (Gran grew 
quite tender), ‘in their own quiet peculiar way. 

here are two things, darlings, but you won’t mind 
those. Miss Hollabone never has fires; and oh!’ 
(shivering) ‘ how cold you will be at first—only at 
first, you know. And there are no holidays. You 
go to-morrow, and you come back to your Gran— 
dear, loving Gran—in five years.’ 

I felt the Principal’s hand tighten. I think he 
had noticed the sudden quickening of my pulse. 
But it was not from fear. The cold mocking 
malice with which Gran had spoken inspired me 
for a moment with the spirit of a tiger-cat. My 
sole desire was to fly at her, and strike her cruel 
face. 

‘Your good friend there has taken much pains 
to find this happy home ;: haven't you, Mr 
Pinkerton ?’ resumed Mrs Morfew. 

*I—think they will be happier there—than 
here,’ replied the Principal, looking at her. 

Gran laughed almost merrily, but a shiver 
, it. 

‘You understand, sir, all I wish?’ she said 
impatiently. 

‘Perfectly,’ he replied. ‘I will deliver them 
myself to Miss Hollabone to-morrow, and com- 
municate to that—hem!—benevolent lady your 
desire that they should be educated in the quiet 
peculiar manner you speak of, and for which that 
secluded neighbourhood offers such excellent 
facilities’ And he smiled at her with an expres- 
sion that, for the first time, sent a thrill of terror 
to my heart. 

Gracie, half-unconscious as she was, with ay os 
and fear, must have felt the same, for I saw her 


cast up at her treacherous ally a look of wonder 
and rebuke that must have pierced his heart, if 
he had seen it. But the false Pigwiggin was not 
heeding Ler; he jerked us almost roughly by the 
hands. 

‘Come, make your courtesies, children, if you 
have been taught so much manners: say good-bye 
to your kind grandmamma, and come along with 
me.’ 

I cannot answer for Grace's manners on this try- 
ing invitation ; mine, I fear, were wanting, for I 
remember, at this hour, Gran’s face as she answered 
to my look—shaking those white talons till the 
jewels rang: ‘Well, well, child. Gran will 
remember.’ 

Mr Pinkerton dragged us rudely away. We 
passed to a small room at the far end of the 
corridor. It was lighted. There was a table spread, 
and a servant in waiting. 

‘Bring supper,’ said the Principal; ‘and send 
that woman—what d’ ye call her ?—Emma,’ 

‘ What would you please to have, sir ?’ 

‘Something warm for me; crust and cup of milk 
for these torments,’ was the reply. 

The man looked almost pityingly at Gracie, but 
Mr Pinkerton made an impatient gesture, and he 
quitted the room. Almost before the door had 
closed, Gracie was caught up in the arms of her 
Pigwiggin, and loaded with soothing caresses. From 
these and from his broken words—hastily uttered, 
for fear of interruption—it became evident to us 
that there were two Pigwiggins—one for us, and 
one for Gran ; and that, whatever cause we might 
have to complain of the latter, it was in no degree 
to interfere with our relations towards the former. 
Content with this assurance, Gracie laid her little 
golden head upon the shoulder of her recovered 
friend, and forgot the troubles of the day in sleep. 


MALTOTS, 


Wuew Dr Johnson defined Excise as ‘a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities,’ he did but say, with 
reference to a tax which he particularly disliked, 
what most people say of any tax whatever. 
Probably, there is not any one who really likes 
taxes. Even those who hold it very ‘stuff o’ the 
conscience’ to pay something of what they owe to 
the public purse, though uncalled upon to do so, 
and whose payments are now and again acknow- 
ledged by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
newspapers—even they, probably, do not experi- 
ence any pleasure in their act beyond that 
of discharging an uneasy conscience from the 
weight of so much gold. The payment of taxes 
er se cannot, in the nature of things, be enjoyable. 
Who can be gratified at yielding up out of his hard- 
earned store even such sums as his judgment tells 
him are moderate, and indispensable to the carry- 
ing on of the government under which he lives, 
and by which he is protected. The benefit given 
in return is too indistinctly seen, too general, to 
allow of his particular satisfaction at contributing 
towards the procurifig of it. This something or 
other makes taxes unpalatable things, even when 
moderate and just. How much more so when they 
are oppressive in their weight, and og ing | appor- 
tioned, and when there is no need for the levy 
beyond that need which comes of wasteful expendi- 
ture and prodigality. 
History is full of complaints against taxes, and 
it is impossible to say that these complaints are all 
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factious. It is proposed in this paper to look at 
some of the ph cre which the people of this 
country have raised from time to time against the 
‘hateful imposts’—‘ maltots’ (from the barbarous 
word malatolta, ill taken), as they used to call 
them, which have been levied upon them. 

When the Danes came with a hostile fleet to 
Southampton, and announced their intention of 
ravaging the country, Ethelred the Unready, who 
was king of England at the time, bought them off 
with L.10,000 which he raised by taxation from 
his subjects. So good a fee prompted the invaders 
to try again, and on that occasion they refused to 
depart until they had been paid L.16,000, upon 
which sum they afterwards advanced an additional 
L.8000, reaching a maximum of L.48,000 when 
they were so good as to visit the country for the 
fourth time, in the same Ethelred’s reign. 

The money raised for this ignoble and suicidal 
purpose was called Danegelt, or ‘ yay wong J 
and was exacted with rigorous severity from the 
descendants of men who had fought with Alfred, 
and who had been wont to pay the Danes who 
came for ransom with a different and much harder 
metal than gold. 

Succeeding kings, even the Danish kings of 
England, levied the tax which was so odious to the 
people, not caring even to change its name, though 
the purpose for which it was levied was totally 
altered. The word Danegelt came to signify 
money raised at the will of the sovereign, but 
ostensibly for the defensive purposes of the king- 
dom. Under Hardicanute the Dane, who ‘died as 
he stood at his drink, and suddenly fell to the 
earth with a terrible convulsion,’ the people of 
Worcester kicked against the tax, and rose in 
rebellion, but to no purpose, for they had to pay 
the impost as well as fines for resisting it. 

Not only during the Saxon and Danish rule was 
Danegelt paid, but the Norman kings continued to 
demand it until the time of Henry II., who, finding 
another and more yielding mode of taxation, 
dro the old one, which pressed upon one class 
of people only, in order to adopt the new, 
which drew money from them all. 

Before this period, the king’s revenue was 
derived from the extensive lands belonging to the 
crown, voluntary gifts from his subjects, and the 
‘aids’ which, on particular occasions, the feudal 
law gave him from his tenants; and as these 
sources of income were often found to be choked, 
or to yield a supply inadequate to the royal wants, 
the king was not unfrequently driven to impose 
taxes upon the property of his subjects, though he 
had no legal right to do so, and he depended for 
the collection of his imposts mainly upon his 
men-at-arms. No wonder that he chose on these 
occasions to levy upon the despised English 
their old and hateful tax, since in so doing he 
was fleecing only those who were far too much 
depressed by the weight of the Norman yoke to 

er men, at A same — that he was 
getting the means of carrying.on his government, 
Si d winning useful Normal by grants of Saxon 
money. 

But by degrees the golden goose laid fewer 
golden eggs. The English were gradually but 
surely squeezed out of situations which would bear 
taxation. Fresh hordes of Normans came, and fed 
like kites upon the fat pastures of England, while 
the English either merged in the ranks of their 
conquerors, or became hewers of wood and drawers 


of water for them, in both cases rendering it 
impossible for the king to tax them distinctively 
as heretofore. 

By the feudal law, the only taxes payable by the 
tenant holding from the king were ‘reliefs’ or 
fines on succeeding to the property, and ‘aids? 
which were for the purpose of providing a dowry 
for his eldest daughter, and to pay the expenses of 
making his eldest son a knight. The principal 
condition of the holding was, that whenever the 
king should take the field, his tenant should attend 
him for forty days at his own expense, bringing 
with him a representative in arms for every 
knight’s fee that he held from the king. 

is last and chief incident of the tenure was 
found to be very ill suited to the arrangements 
both of king and tenant. As nothing could compel 
a military tenant to stop out more than six weeks, 
the king often found himself stripped of his army 
at the very moment when its help was most 
needed ; and, on the other hand, it was often most 
inconvenient to the tenant to be called off from his 
estates, no a what he had in hand, for the 
urpose of following his liege lord on some —o 
fen which, may be, would earn him no glory, 
and would be certain to put him to considerable 
expense. So a compromise began to be made about 
the time of Henry ir, the king agreeing to accept 
compensation for non-attendance upon him in his 
wars. The money so paid was called a ‘scutage, 
because it was the product of an assessment on 
shields. 

This redemption of personal service was largely 
adopted, enabling the king either to ‘put money 
in his purse’ for his own purposes, or to hire 
soldiers, who would probably serve him better in 
the field than his jealous barons, touchy on points of 
honour and dignity, and available only for a poor 
six weeks. It did not, however, do away with 
‘ reliefs,’ nor with the aids for endowing the king’s 
daughter and knighting his eldest son ; and these 
last two were levied pretty much upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘give what you please, but so much is 
expected’—a vatnaialie which was often applied 
with singular force and effect—until the amount of 
such ‘ aids’ was ascertained and fixed by 3 Edward 
I. c. 36, or part of what is commonly called the 
Statute of Westminster the First. 

Richard the Lion-hearted wanted money for the 
Crusades, and as the sources of the crown-revenue 
yielded not nearly enough, he forced loans from 
the clergy and the merchants, and sold a number 
of charters to towns. He also insisted that old 
charters should be resealed, and charged a heavy 
sum for the trouble of doing it; he screwed. up 
the rents of the crown-lands’ tenants, and com- 
pelled the Jews to give him large sums of money : 
and all this without a shadow of right. 

But while the king had no privilege to tat 
the people, it was by no means certain that the 
pooh had a right to resist him. They could not 
appeal to any law which protected them, and the 
king was not likely to stcp from pursuing a course 
in which no statute barred him, and which gave 
him a good supply of money in his treasury. So, 
in order to put a stop to a practice which grew less 
and less pleasant by repetition, the barons and 
clergy, who, as a class, had been severely pinched 
by Teese forced loans, when they drew up the 
Great Charter, which they wrung out of T ohn, 
inserted in their twelfth chapter: ‘No scutage or 
aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the 
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general Council of our kingdom ; except for ran- 
soming our person, making our eldest son a knight, 
and once for marrying our eldest daughter; and 
for these there shall be paid a reasonable aid. In 
like manner it shall be concerning the aids of the 
city of London.” But by some trick or neglect, the 
words ‘ and other cities,’ which came after ‘ city of 
London’ in the rough draft of the Charter, were 
omitted in the copy which was signed ; and in the 
charter which was renewed as being Magna Charta, 
by Henry IIL, and for renewing which that king 
received a fifteenth of all their movables from the 
‘archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, freeholders, and other our subjects ’—the 
clauses of John’s Charter forbidding the levy of 
escuages, &c., unless by consent of the general 
Council ofthe kingdom, were left out altogether. 

Though Henry III. availed himself of the first- 
mentioned trick to tax the towns unmercifully, he 
seems to have respected the property of the barons 
and prelates ; but Edward I., in desperate need of 
money for his expensive wars, and unable to bear 
the ‘ want of pence that vexes public men,’ resorted 
to all sorts of expedients for raising money, by which 
he rode roughshod over the charters of his ancestors. 

He strained to its greatest stretch the power 
which the feudal law gave him, and he extorted 
money from landowners, whom he charged for 
compulsory proof of their title, and when they 
could not make their title clear, seized their land 
for the use of the crown. He taxed the clergy 
so heavily that they got the pope to forbid them 
to pay, and then the king outlawed them till they 
succumbed. He took an account of all moneys in 
the monasteries, whether belonging to the order or 
to depositors for safety’s sake, and borrowed the 
principal sums on indefinitely long credit. He 
taxed wool and hides, he fined the towns, and on 
one occasion he took by way of loan the value of 
all the wool exported. Finally, when men were 
growing tired of all this, and the king thought it 
inexpedient to wring more money from them, 
though he wanted provisions for his army in 
Guienne, he laid hands on all the wheat and cattle 
he could collect, adding insult to injury by telling 
the owners he would pay by and by. 

But men had got tired of these pranks, and 
among the weary were Humphry de Bohun and 
Roger de Bigod, respectively earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk. These noblemen flatly refused to obey 
the king when he told them to go and join his 
army in Gascony, and they had a reason for refus- 
ing quite unconnected with a desire to keep whole 
bones. Edward had to command in person in 
Flanders, and sorely against his will to leave behind 
him two such powerful enemies to his home policy 
as the two earls. As soon as he was gone, they 
set to work, and presented to his Council of 
Regency a bill, which was emphatically called 
the ‘ Confirmatio Chartarum. By this, they restored 
the omitted clauses of the Great Charter, and 
made them plain according to the original inten- 
tion of the beeen The bill declared, ‘ that for 
no business from henceforth we shall take such 
manner of ards, tasks, nor prises, but by the common 
consent of all the realm, and for the common profit 
thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and 
accustomed,’ 

Edward’s Council were afraid to assent to this 
bill, or to send it over to the king in Flanders. 
But the earls were strongly backed, and stood 
firm, till, with the greatest ill-will, King Edward 


signed the charter, and it became a law for ever. 

e passing of this law necessitated a total 
change in the system of taxation; and in this 
king’s reign went forth the first regular writs 
summoning the representatives of cities and towns 
to join the great Council of the kingdom in voting 
supplies to the crown. 

ward III., though, for the most part, an 

observer of this law, when hard pressed to defray 
= cost of his intended expedition agai a 
the overtaxed people beginning to shew signs 
discontent, hel 3 an rth to forced loaus and tal- 
lages, and seized for his present use the tin and 
wool of the year. But the people would not have 
it ; and when the king came to them in a consti- 
tutional way for more money, they impeached, for 
the first time in English history, the king’s minis- 
ters. They granted the subsidy asked for, and 
then said that ‘if their said liege lord had always 
possessed about him faithful counsellors and good 
officers, he would have been so rich that he would 
have had no need of charging his Commons with 
subsidy or tallage, considering the + ransoms 
of the French and Scotch kings, and of so many 
other prisoners ; and that it appeared to be for the 
private advantage of some near the king and of 
others by their collusion, that the king and kingdom 
are so impoverished, and the Commons so ruined.’ 

With Richard IT., in whose reign was the rebel- 
lion which was urged into action by the poll-tax, 
originated the impost miscalled a ‘benevolence.’ 
Begging-letters were sent in the king’s name to 
such people as were supposed to be able to give, 
and strong pressure was brought to bear to induce 
them to comply with the request. Large sums 
were thus collected, of which no account was 
rendered ; and the tax being a convenient 
one, succeeding kings used it in spite of the 
law down to the time of the Stuarts. Under 
Edward IV., these ‘benevolences’ became an 
intolerable nuisance, for they were raised in addi- 
tion to the taxes legally voted. It was one of the 
first acts of ‘usurping Richard,’ who sought there- 
by to win onde favour, to abolish them by 
statute; but Henry VIL, whose money-loving cha- 
racter is well known, set this most salutary law on 
one side because it had been passed by an unlawful 
king ; and because, though it forbade the compul- 
sory levy of such imposts, it did not forbid entirely 
the solicitation of gifts from private persons. 

Cardinal Morton, Henry’s minister, caught the 
people on what they called ‘Morton’s fork’ He 
said that those who lived frugally must have saved 
wherewithal to give, and those who lived sumptu- 
ously could evidently afford to -_ so that in 
either case they must comply with his demands for 
money. 
Henry VIIL. twice resorted to benevolences, the 
second time in 1545, when he screwed L.119,581, 
7s. 6d. out of the people. On this occasion, 
Alderman Reed, a citizen of London, was so bold 
as to refuse to contribute ; and by way of bringing 
him to reason in ct of his duty as to freewill- 
offerings, the king Wad him arrested and sent down 
to Sir Ralph Ewer, the Ean commanding on 
the Scots’ border, with orders to employ him as a 
common soldier, at his own charges, and to put him 
to the hardest and most perilous work—adding, 
‘you must use him in all things according to the 
~—_ disciplyne militar of the northern wars.’ 

en in an earlier year of the reign, Wolsey 

demanded an enormous present from the city of 
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London, the magistrates remonstrated ; but Wolsey 
warned them they had better do as he bid them, 
‘lest it might fortune to cost some of them their 
heads.” Such was the spirit in which the govern- 
ment went to work, and twice it met with armed 
resistance in the counties. With a House of 
Commons that approved an act releasing the king 
from his debts, almost anything could be done ; 
though even that assembly, on several occasions, 
ventured to resist ; and once, to Wolsey’s great 
wp cut down the king’s demand one-half. 

ides the regular subsidies voted by parliament, 
and these miscalled benevolences, Henry VIII. 
received money from forced loans, which some- 
times he paid back, and sometimes did not. 
His daughter Mary adopted the loan-system, but 
—— benevolences ; and Elizabeth borrowed 
under letters sealed with her privy seal, but she 
made it a practice to repay. James L., who, having 
quarrelled with his parliament, had to live how he 
could for six years, raised money by forced loans, 
enormous fines inflicted by the Star-Chamber, and 
by means of a benevolence. For refusing to sub- 
scribe to the last of these, Mr Oliver St John was 
fined five thousand pounds, and sentenced to 
imprisonment during pleasure ; and in 1606, when 
Mr Bates, a Turkey merchant, refused to pay a duty 
on foreign currants, which had been imposed by 
the act of the crown alone, he was pursued in the 
Court of Exchequer, and a judgment obtained 

inst him. 

After Charles I. had dismissed his second parlia- 
ment, in order to save the Duke of Buckingham, 
there was a ‘ plentiful lack’ of means for carrying 
on the government. Recourse was had to a forced 
loan, towards which the persons addressed by the 
royal letter were required to contribute a specific sum, 
instructions being given to the sheriffs to send the 
names of refusers to the council. In addition to 
this, an order was issued that every one should pay 
into the king’s exchequer a sum equal to that 
which he had paid under the last parliamentary 
assessment. 

This was a little too much for the people to 
stomach. They had paid illegal loans, benevolences, 
imposts, duties, &c., though they might have 
been protected in their refusal to pay them by 
statutes of Magna Charta and Edward I.; but 
when it came to be a question of levying general 
taxes by the royal order—a plan which would have 
enabled the king to do without parliaments at all 
—there were found good men and true to resist. 

Darnel, Corbet, Earl, Heveningham, and Hamp- 
den refused to pay, and were arrested by order of 
the king. They sued out their writs of habeas 
corpus, and, after long argument, judgment was 
iven against them. It was time then to be up and 
oing, and the Petition of Right was presented to 


the  : 

In the Petition, the protecting statutes were 
recited, and the late unconstitutional proceedings 
were complained of, a -prayer for redress being 
added. Over this and the other subjects of the 
Petition, a severe st le ‘@nsued; the king, 

i by some of the Upper House, as his 
utmost to evade granting it. Only by making the 
very firmest stand, and refusing to abate one tittle 
of their just claim, did the Commons obtain for 
their Petition of Right the royal order, ‘ Soit droit 
fait comme est désiré.’ 

Then came, in 1634, disputes about ship-money. 
It was found that in old times the seaports, an 


even the maritime counties, had been called upon 
to supply ships for the defence of the realm; and 
though this call had not been made for several 
centuries, Charles’s necessity suggested to him to 
revive it. He not only taxed the ports, but inland 
towns also, and for the latter he had not an iota 
of right. Mr Hampden, who lived in Buckingham- 
shire, refused to pay his share. Judgment was had 
against him in the Court of Exchequer ; so the Lo 
Parliament, early in its session, passed a bill which 
declared ship-money to be illegal, and reversed, as 
an act of parliament, the decision of the Exchequer 
against Mr Hampden. 

‘Tonnage and poundage,’ which was a custom- 
house duty on merchandise at the outports and on 
home-manufactures, had been commonly granted to 
a new king for life. To Charles, the Commons, in 
view of some redress they wanted, gave it for one 
year only. He therefore took it of his own accord, 
saying, when remonstrated with by parliament, that 
this was ‘what he had never meant to give away, 
nor could possibly do without’ Judgment having 
been given against several merchants who refused 
to pay it, this tax was included among those others 
imposed by royal prerogative, which the Long 
Parliament by statute abolished. 

In Charles II.’s time, excise taxes, which had 
sprung up during the Protectorate, were established 
as a source of revenue. Convocation, which had 
hitherto voted the taxes payable by the clergy, in 
his reign also resigned their right, and took for the 
clergy, instead of it, the right to vote at elections of 
members of parliament ; and the abolition, in the 
twelfth year of Charles IL, of all feudal rights 
derived from tenure, was the death-blow of pur- 
veyance, that constant source of bitterness, which 
was a levy in kind upon the people who lived in 
the line of country through which the king might 
be travelling. 

Notwithstanding all that had been done to secure 
the subject from exaction on the part of the crown, 
it was found that the confusion caused by the 
Great Rebellion had somewhat impaired the sup- 
posed strength of the protecting statute. At all 
events, in the Declaration of Rights which parlia- 
ment presented to the Prince of Orange, it was 
stated that ‘ the late King James, by the assistance 
of divers evil counsellors, judges, and ministers 
employed by him,’ had levied ‘money for and to 
the use of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for 
other time and in other manner than the same was 
granted by parliament ;’ and in the Bill of Rights 
it is expressly declared that any taxes levied with- 
out consent of parliament are illegal. This was the 
last time that a fresh law was required to establish 
the principle laid down by the wisdom of those to 
whom Englishmen for ever are indebted for their 
Great Charter. 

The right of parliament to control the expenditure 
of its supplies was acquired during the minority of 
Richard fr. when John Philpot and William 
Walworth, members of the Commons’ House, were 
intrusted with the money collected on the votes, 
and were ordered to account for the same to the 
House. In the sixth year of Henry IV., a treasurer, 
rendering accounts to the House, was appointed to 
disburse the supplies ; and it is common to find 
attached to money-bills of this and subsequent 
periods, a direction how the money is to be spent: 
‘for guarding the seas,’ ‘ to be spent in the king’s 
wars ;’ or ‘ for the payment of pensions.’ 

But though this right was in some cases allowed, 
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upon it was not universally so. In 1593, when Elizabeth | one hundred yards of a snake which they estimated 
; and was anxious to a supply from the House, she | to shew sixty feet of his body above water, and to 
Veral told Bacon to offer to shew her accounts, ‘not of | have probably forty feet more underneath. 
m to necessity, but of royal grace ;’ and James, in 1624,| That sea-snakes of small size do exist cannot be 
iland offered, as a matter of favour, to allow the money | questioned. A few miles off the coast of Borneo, 
| tote voted to be disbursed by a parliamentary com- | I have passed many hundreds of them on the sur- 
ham- mittee. In 1663, Charles II. offered to shew his | face of the smooth sea, measuring about eighteen 
s had accounts—a courtesy not apparently appreciated | inches or two feet in length, and of a dark colour, 
ng by the Commons, since a few years later, when | barred with yellow. I recollected what a stampede 
rhich they made some difficulty about a grant, they | took place one night on board a ship lying in the 
‘l, as refused to accept ‘the royal word that the money | Hooghly, opposite Calcutta, when the forecastle 
quer shall be properly spent.’ was taken charge of by a six-foot snake, which had 
The right to vote specific sums for specific pur- | crawled up the chain cable and through the hawse- 
tom- poses, to know how the money voted has been | pipe. 
d on expended, to regulate the publie payments as well| Turning these matters over in my mind as I stood 
od to as to fix the public income, was acquired incon- | alone in the bows of the ship, the words I have 
8, testably when the self-taxation right was finally | commenced this paper with involuntarily found 
beg established—when liberty, order, and rights quite | utterance : ‘I believe in the Great Sea-serpent.’ 
ord, as divine as those of kings, were secured to these ‘So do I, sir” came back to me like an echo. 
that kingdoms by the accession of a dynasty for which | The voice came from near my feet, and, looki 
way, a course was plainly marked out, and which had | closely at the place, I found an old-salt coiled up 
ving its authority in a parliamentary title. on the heel of the cathead, but hidden from me 
— before by the black shadow of the jib. The man 
1ers was quite a character on board, singular in appear- 
40ng THE SEA-SERPENT. ance and manner, rough and surly with pr 
‘I sewieve in the Great Sea-serpent.’ Uncon-| but improving on acquaintance. He was a 
had sciously, I uttered these words aloud, as I stood one | thorough seaman, and had already proved himself 
00 night on the forecastle of an American clipper.| one of the most reliable men on board for any 
ad We had just escaped from the China Sea, after | service requiring courage and judgment. Our 
7, i sixteen days’ hammering against head gales, and | crew had found nicknames for each other, and I 
the were gently gliding into the Pacific under a crowd | had learned to distinguish Irish Mike, Soldier 
8 of of cotton canvas, which, in the full moonlight, | Harry, and One-eyed Sam. The old sailor beside 
the almost pained the eye by its brightness. The deck | me was known by the sobriquet of Jake the 
shts was crowded with a strange, motley mass of human | Whaler. He spoke in such a marked and earnest 
_ beings, the prevailing type of humanity being | tone, that it roused my curiosity. ‘Why do you 
— Chinese, for we had about six hundred Celestials | believe in the great sea-snake ; have you ever seen 
| a on board, rushing to the El Dorado of California. | him, Jake? | 
ight The sailors were men of all nations, and a vast| ‘I have, sir, said Jake. 
. variety of costume ; many of them wore red shirts,| _ The tone and look of the old man were like 
— thereby relieving the monotonous blue cotton of | those wherewith the Ancient Mariner chilled the 
—_ John Chinaman. I had wandered forward, and,| blood of the wedding-guest. Not another word 
the finding myself alone on the forecastle, had been | passed for several minutes ; Jake seemed in a reverie, 
jup- standing there, mayhap, half an hour, enjoying the and, for myself, was wondering whether the old man 
all rare luxury of solitude, and watching the porpoises | was mad, for I could not doubt his being thoroughly 
lia- darting backwards and forwards across our bows, | in earnest. That voice and look could not have 
—_ as the noble old ship rose to each long smooth | assumed by the best actor that ever wore buskin. 
nee swell, and then made a stately bow towards the | After a pause, during which I lighted my pipe and 
bers blue hillock, as it swept away from her. sat down on the anchor-stock, I said: ‘Come, Jake, 
to It was a mild, peaceful night, and doubly| tell me all about it; when did it happen, and 
for delightful after the pitching and tossing, the jerk- | where ?’ 
= ing and groaning, we had undergone for a fortnight.| ‘I never tell it now, sir,’ said he ; ‘I can’t bear 
hts My thoughts naturally reverted to the mysterious | to be laughed at, and told that it was all delirium 
oa inhabitants of the element on the surface of which | and fever. For two years past, I haven’t even 
the we were floating. What wonderful creatures might | heard the name of the sea-serpent; though day and 
ish at that very moment be beneath our keel, perhaps | night I think of him, and shall while I live.’ 
to never requiring, possibly unable, to reach the sur-| ‘But, Jake,’ said I, ‘you need not fear that 
—_ face! ‘The monsters which are revealed to us by | I shall laugh at anything told in earnest ; and of 
the microscope may have mammoth relatives ; the | all things in the world, I should like a yarn about 
apr fantastic forms of fossil reptiles may be outdone by | the sea-serpent.’ 
of living creatures beneath us, and possibly in view| ~ ‘Don’t call it a yarn, sir, said Jake ; ‘’tis too 
vn of those playful, long-snouted porpoises beside me. | true and too horrible to be called a yarn.’ 
-_ Perhaps the sea-serpent ; ah, the sea-serpent!| ‘Fok’sle there, hailed the mate from the waist 
r% Imagination at once mounted on stilts; memory | of the ship. 
the brought before me the various accounts of its| ‘ Ay, ay, sir, answered my companion. 
ue, appearance, accounts so numerous, so full in detail,| ‘Strike eight bells, 
: : attested by so many witnesses, and agreeing in the| As the eight measured strokes were given, and 
7 main so thoroughly with each other, that it seems | the sweet, sharp sound filled the air, followed by the 
re impossible to discredit them. The objection raised | boatswain’s hoarse voice, I felt that all chance of 
me by Professor Owen, that none of its bones have | hearing Jake’s story for that night was over, and 
3s Been found, weighs little against the positive evi- | strolled back to the poop, had my nightly glass of 
ad dence of the captain and fp ns of a British man- | grog, and turned in, determined to ind an early 
, of-war, so lately as 1848, that they passed within ! opportunity of learning the old sailor's secret. 
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Early next morning, I came on deck, and found 
a strange and menacing c of weather had 
taken place. The wind had died away, and the 
ship pitched uneasily in a heavy, confused swell. 
A Racer bank of clouds was rising in the south- 
west, illuminated = moments by vivid 
flashes of lightning. e barometer had been 

ually falling, and the men were engaged taking 
in the light sails. Fitful puffs of wind we ep 
the rigging, and the sails alternately thrashed back 
on the masts, and then tugged forward, straining at 
their tackle like chained fiends. The main-course 
was now reefed, and the topsail brailed up sharp, 
looking like a row of great bladders as it blew out 
from the yard. I glanced to windward, and saw 
the rapidly-advancing bank of cloud was edged 
with white, where the coming blast ploughed up 
the sea in its course. 

‘Send another hand to the wheel, Mr Blow,’ 
shouted the captain. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when the 
gale struck us, and the ship heeled over till the 
water rushed in at the ports, and everything loose 
on the decks flew into the lee-scuppers. The hal- 
liards of the upper topsail-yards were let go, but, 
while the y were coming down, the foresail 
tore adrift, split into long streamers, which fluttered 


out, flapping and cracking like gigantic stockwhips, 
till they were borne off by the gale. The shi 


righted and gained way at the same moment, an 
we flew through the water with the wind on our 


uarter. 

For eleven days and nights the weather never 
moderated, and we ran before the gale at a terrific 
rate of speed, crossing the North Pacific in as short 
a time as it had ever been done by a sailing-vessel. 
There was but little chance of hearing Jake’s yarn 
during this time, but I kept the matter in my 
mind, and, when at last the gale ceased, and we 


day after anchoring that the oo came on deck 
and sat down on the break of the poop, smoking 
his pipe. He was almost sober, and had‘a quieter 
way with him than usual, but =o dropped 
his pipe, and gave two or three wild shrieks, like a 
frightaned woman. The mate fan to him, and 
asked what was the matter. 

“ Look there, look there!” he said, pointing to the 
water, about a boat’s-length from the brig. 

‘I looked at the place, and saw a queer swirl on 
the surface, and the stain of blood, just as if a 
whale had been lanced and sounded. 

“There was a big shark there,” says the skipper, 
his eyes staring, and trembling -all over—“ there 
was a big shark there, lying quiet on the surface, 
and suddenly a great pair of jaws opened and 
seemed to swallow him as you might swallow a 
shrimp.” 

“Only another shark falling foul of him, cap- 
tain,” says the mate ; “I’ve often seen them bite 
each other.” 

‘The skipper called out for rum, and lay down on 
the deck, shaking as if he had the ague. The mate 
looked at me, shook his head, and said: “ Gone 
mad at last,” and I certainly thought that liquor 
had turned the captain’s brain. We soon learned 
what good reason he had for his terror. 

‘It was not more than an hour afterwards that he 
rose alongside, and with his head as high as our 
mainyard, looked down on the deck, opening and 
shutting that horrible mouth the skipper had first 


‘ What rose alongside, Jake ?’ said I. 

‘The Sea-serpent, said Jake, in the solemn, 
earnest tones he had used when speaking to me 
first on the subject. 

I had the conviction that the man was in 
earnest. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘tell me all about it ; and 
first, what length and thickness might he have 

n 


were no longer rushing through the creaming foam | been ? 


pursued by great, green mountains with threatenin 
crests, but calmly gliding towards the golden lan 

I got the old sailor to unburden his mind to me, 
and shall now try to give an accurate version of his 
story, though I cannot follow his exact words. 

‘Tis eight years, sir, said he, ‘since I shipped 
aboard of the brig Mermaid, bound from Liverpool 
to the west coast of Africa on a palm-oil voyage. 
She was a poor craft, and we had a bad set on 
board of her. The skipper spent most of the time 
he was sober in tormenting the cabin-boy, but, 
= - r lad was lost a of us 

ought jumped over to escai is tyrant 
—the captain was seldom off his ~* where he lay 
swigging rum and swearing at the steward. The 
mate had to navigate the brig, and he was such a 
stupid, thick-headed fellow, that it was little wonder 
we ran off our course, and made the African 
coast a little below Cape Blanco, and far to the 
northward of where we ought to have been. Our 
water had fallen very short, and the mate coasted 
along for some miles till we found a small bay, and, 
after considerable search, discovered a stream 
from which we could fill our casks. He brought 
the brig to an anchor about a mile from the coast 
—the breeze was very light, and sea almost calm. 

‘The next day we were busy getting water, but 
we made slow work of it, as the small stream was 
nearly dry. The mate didn’t much like stoppi 
where we were, so close to the shore, but he had 
no choice, for it fell dead calm, and kept so for a 
whole week. It was on the evening of the third 


‘Judging by the length of our brig, sir, I think 
he mut have , oo a two heandned feet, and he 
looked more like a monstrous conger-eel than 
anything else I can think of. His y was as 
thick as a cart-horse, and his head was flat like an 
eel’s, and a couple of fathoms long. He had great 
gills, too, like an eel. His eyes were very big and 
right ; and when he lifted his head, opening and 
shutting those frightful jaws, as he had a habit 
of doing every few seconds, he was the most awful 
sight you can fancy. Some of the men said they 
saw his teeth, and that he had a double row like a 
shark, but I can’t say that I saw them myself. It 
was his eyes, sir—his eyes I was always looking at, 
and always with a fear that I should find them 
looking right at me. His skin was dark and glossy, 
like the skin of a whale—I didn’t see a hair any- 
where about him; and when we afterwards saw 
him swimming about, he wriggled through the 
water eel-fashion ; and you could see that the dark 
colour of the back got gradually lighter on the 
sides, and the belly was nearly white. But those 
matters I noticed afterwards, for at the time I speak 
of, when he rose alongside, and stared down on our 
decks, as I’ve told you, I was sitting on the deck 
cleaning some brass work, and when I looked up, 
and saw that dreadful head, I just sat where I was, 
and stared at him with my mouth open, till he 
sank vere gn out of sight. 
‘My head felt dizzy and my eyes dim for half a 
minute, and then I heard the captain howling, and 
saw that he was lying on the deck flat on his face. 
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carried him below, and laid him on the sofa. On 
the cabin table was the captain’s case-bottle of rum, 
and the mate filled himself a full glass, and drank 
it off ; then he filled a glass for me, but his hand 
shook so that good part of it was spilled. When I 
went on deck again, I found that the men had shut 
themselves up in the forecastle, in spite of the heat, 
and two of them, who had been ill with coast-fever 
for some days, were now quite out of their senses. 
Well, sir, that night the steward got so frightened 
by what he had seen, and by the horrible yells of 
the skipper, that he went forward amongst the 
men, taking a small keg of rum with him ; and 
the hands were soon all drunk, and fighting among 
each other like devils. The mate and myself took 
it in turns to mind the skipper ; and about day- 
light, I was wakened from a short snooze by a 
sudden quiet coming over the ship, and there was 
the captain quite dead, his chin fallen, and his 
eyes wide open. The same afternoon, the two 
men who been ill of coast-fever died, and there 
were three others in their berths raving. Twice 
that day we saw the great snake—once about a 
mile from us, and the next time some six miles 
out to seaward, and we hoped he had left us 
altogether ; but on the next day, he rose about 
rams woos 4 yards from our starboard beam, and 
moved his head about as he had done at first. 
Eight times in all we saw him, sir; and once the 
steward, who was wild with drink, got the captain’s 
gun out, and would have fired at him, but the 
mate took it out of his hands. On the seventh day 
from the time we came to anchor, the weather 
suddenly changed, and a heavy tornado came on, 
and blew us right out to sea. We lost most of our 
spars, being so short-handed; and as soon as the 

e moderated, we hove overboad the captain and 
our of the hands who had died in that bay, but 
whom we had been afraid to bury before, lest the 
snake might take a fancy for human flesh. At last, 
we reached Sierra Leone, nearly dismasted, and 
with only three hands on board fit for duty. We 
got help from another vessel before we could bring 
the ship to anchor; and after that, I remember 
nothing, till I found myself recovering from fever 
in the han Leone — my head shaved, and 
my limbs as weak as a child’s. 

‘The brig had left the port with a new crew, and 
the few survivors of her former crew had returned 
to England in another ship. They laughed at me 
when I told them about what we had seen and gone 
through ; they told me it was only my dreams 
when I had brain-fever. I wish I could have 
thought so, sir ; for it was all too true—too true. 

Again the sharp, sweet sound of the ship’s bell, 
again the hoarse call of the watch, and old Jake 
the Whaler and I parted company. 


THE STAGE OF OLD. 


Tue stage is wonderfully conservative in its way. 
Hamlet’s advice to the players might have been 
written yesterday instead of three hundred years 
ago. But spite of the tenacity with which the 
theatrical world clings to its traditions, its customs 
are not endowed with Median inflexibility, and 
Time has rung the changes behind the scenes as 
remorselessly as is his wont elsewhere. The 
tedious two-act farce, the musical burletta, the 


five-act tragedy and comedy—saving the glorious ' 
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The mate and myself lifted him up, but he kept | classics of the s e comic tomime of 
shrieking, and wouldn’t o his eyes; so we| Rich and Grimaldi, have all vanished from the 


boards. Even that time-honoured institution, the 
pit, is in course of extinction, become small by 


degrees and “yo bly less every day; and 
ore long the Pl ygoer who does not care to 
spend nearly half-a-sovereign for an evening’s 
version will have to betake himself to some 
other amusement. 

So strong at one time was stage tradition even 
in trivial matters, that Macklin caused as much 
debate by wearing a black wig as Shylock, as he 
did by taking a serious view of the character. 
old stage was lamentably indifferent regarding cos- 
tume, splendour rather than fitness and propri 
being its aim. Garrick played Macbeth in a gold- 
laced waistcoat and red velvet breeches; and Mrs 
= ae — ae in an old ae 
cap and ar iadem, to the t disgust of Mi 
Hawkins, who ed: ¢ Katharine was a 
and with the advantages of her natio —_ 
would have made a deeper impression, and prov 
her tyrant still more unjust.’ The witches in Mac- 
beth wore mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red 
stomachers, and ruffs, In 1793, the ent of 
Drury Lane resolved that the tragedy should no 
longer be represented as a tragi-comedy, and ordered 
the actors who played the weird sisters to abstain 
from all buffoonery ; the costumier doing his 
towards the reform by providing them with a 
stated by a panegyrical critic not to resemble any 
human garb whatever; what it did resemble, he 
neglects to inform us, thinking it quite sufficient 
to observe that ‘they appeared as preternatural 
beings, distinguishable only by the fellness of their 
purposes and the fatality of their delusions.’ At 
the same time, Banquo’s ghost was left entirely to 
the imagination of the audience. Some years 
before, Lloyd had written: 


In stage customs, what offends me most, 

Is the slip-door and slowly rising ghost. 

Tell me, nor count the question too severe, 
Why need the dismal powdered form appear ? 
When chilling horrors shake the affrighted king ; 
And guilt torments him with her serpent sting ; 
When keenest feelings at his bosom pull, 

And fancy tells him that his seat is “ 

Why need the ghost usurp the monarch’s place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face ? 

The king alone should form the phantom there, 
And and tremble at the vacant chair. 


The experiment, however, was not sufficiently suc- 
cessful to decide the — one way or another; 
modern managers follow their own fancies in 
matter, and Banqno’s ghost has not yet suffered the 
fate of the spirits of Jaflier and tow in Venice 
Preserved (spirits originally made visible to the 
pa pe at the o— desire of ae. i 3 
and considering s 3 iality for 

we doubt if he welt bate pawns ¢ the Lo 
of the party advocating their practical abolition. 
Addison declared stage-ghosts were proper aids to 
poetical effect, and, as such, needing no excuse ; 
adding, ‘there is nothing which delights and terri- 
fies our English theatre so much as a ghost, espe- 
cially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A spectre 
has very often saved a play, though he has done 
nothing but stalked across the stage, or rose through 
a — in it and sunk again without speaking one 
word.’ 


In Shakspeare’s day, the audience at a theatre 
was not confined to the body of the house, but 
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occupied part of the stage itself. Sixpence was the 

price for a seat on the stage, but there were 
also ‘twelvepenny stools, though what the differ- 
ence was is not clear, unless the higher charge was 

id by those who brought pages with them to 

eep their pipes duly supplied with tobacco. Poets 
were admitted without payment—the mysterious 
free-list, that now a days is always suspended, 
being an institution as old as the drama. The fast 
man of that period—the ‘ young gallant’ as he was 
called—went to the playhouse to shew off his 
clothes, and witch the ladies by displaying his 
proportionable leg, white hand, Persian locks, and 
tolerable beard ; and for such an exhibition the 
stage afforded the best opportunities. When the 
Prologue was ready to go on, the gallant made his 
ap ce with his three-legged stool, sat him- 
self down on the rush-strewed boards, ‘ valiantly 
beating down the mews and hisses of the opposing 
rascality,’ and amused himself by taking a hand 
at cards till the third trumpet announced the com- 
mencement of the performances. Then he lighted 
his pipe, and whiled away the two hours occupied 
by the play by whistling accompaniments to the 
songs, crying at the merry speeches, mewing at the 
passionate ones, laughing at the serious scenes, criti- 
cising the actors loud enough to be heard all over 
the house, as was the custom of lords, knights, and 
templars ; and filling up odd moments by tickling 
his neighbour’s ear with a rush from the stage. If 
the plebeian spectators resented such behaviour by 
hooting, hissing, and throwing dirt, it was ‘ most 
mtleman-like patience to endure all this, and 
ugh at the silly animals.’ If the gallant wished to 
shew his contempt of the play, he rose in the middle 
of it, saluted any of his acquaintances present, and 
de d with ‘a screwed and discontented face.’ 
nconvenient as the actors must have found this 
practice, they did not think of insisting upon a 
clear stage when the theatres were reopened after 
the Restoration. 

At length, the nuisance grew so unbearable, that 
the king interfered, issuing the following notifica- 
tion, dated February 25, 1664: ‘ Whereas complaint 
hath been made unto us of great disorders in the 
Attiring-house of the Theatre of ourdearest brother, 
the e of York, under the government of our 
trusty and well-beloved Sir William Davenant, by 


the actors and interruption of the scene—our will 
and pleasure is, that no persons, of what quality 
soever, do presume to enter at the Attiring-house, 
but only such as do belong to the Company, an 
are employed by them.’ If this had any effect ag 
all, it was but temporary, for thirty years later, 
Mrs Verbruggen, as prologue-speaker, said : 


Before the play’s half ended, I’ll engage 

To shew you beaux come trooping on the stage.... 
But hush! they ’re here already; I'll retire, 

And leave ’em to the ladies to admire. 

They "ll shew you twenty thousand wits and graces, 
They’ll entertain you with their soft grimaces, 
Their snuff-box, awkward bows, and ugly faces. 
Between each act—performed by nicest rules, 
They’ ll treat you with an Interlude of Fools ; 

Of which that you may have the deeper sense, 

The entertainment ’s at their own expense. 


Queen Anne prohibited any person not belonging 
to the theatre going behind the scenes or appearing 
upon the stage; but Colley Cibber claims for him- 
salt and his co-managers the merit of having effected 


the desired reform. ‘Among our many necessary 
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reformations,’ he writes, ‘what not a little pre- 
served to us the regard of our auditors was the 
decency of our clear stage from whence we had 
shut out those idle gentlemen who seemed more 
delighted to be pretty objects themselves, than 
capable of any pleasure from the play; who took 
their daily me where they might best elbow the 
actors, and come in for their share of the auditors’ 
attention. In many a laboured scene of the warmest 
humour, and the most affecting passion, have I seen 
the best actors disconcerted, while these buzzing 
mosquitoes have been fluttering round their eyes 
and ears.’ The custom, however, was only scotched, 
not killed. An advertisement of the performance 
of The Prophetess at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1717 runs thus: ‘ Whereas there are a great many 
scenes to be moved in the opera, which cannot be 
done if persons should stand upon the stage ; it is 
therefore desired that no persons will take it ill 
that they must be denied entrance on the stage;’ 
and at the opening of Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1732, it was announced that, to prevent the 
stage being overcrowded, the admission would be 
raised to half-a-guinea. Garrick succeeded in clear- 
ing the stage of its invaders in a great measure ; 
but even in his time the audience encroached upon 
the actor’s domain, and Juliet lay in her tomb sur- 
rounded by a couple of hundred fashionably-dressed 
people, though such solecisms were only permitted 
upon benefit-nights and special occasions. 

When actors and actresses were ‘His Majesty’s 
Servants,’ par excellence, His Majesty’s soldiers 
mounted guard every night on the stages of the 
patent theatres—perhaps a necessary precaution 
in those palmy days of the drama, when angry 
auditors were given to charging the actors sword 
in hand. When this custom first arose, we cannot 
say ; it was not in vogue at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre before 1721, when a mob of gentlemen, 
after,a conflict with the members of the company 
upon the stage, set to work destroying the hang- 
ings and other furniture of the interior of the 
house; and to prevent the recurrence of another 
riot, George I. ordered a guard to attend that 
theatre as well as the others. Stories are not 
wanting of these guardians of the stage being 
carried away by the force of the acting, and start- 


| ing out of their professional immobility. There 
the resort of persons thither to the hindrance of | 


is a tradition of an unlucky Othello being shot 
by a soldier, who felt it impossible to stand quietly 
by while Desdemona was murdered ; and during a 


| performance of the tragedy of the Earl of Essex, 


when Lady Nottingham denied having received 
any ring from the unfortunate favourite, the honest 
sentinel, starting from his post, seized the repre- 
sentative of the treacherous dame, and exclaimed 
to the astonished stage-queen : ‘It’s false ; she has 
it in her bosom!’ Another sentinel is said to have 
been so overcome by Garrick’s Lear, that he fainted 
when the old king’s troubles came to their climax ; 
a flattering testimony to the actor's power, which 
so delighted Garrick that he gave the susceptible 
warrior a guinea. Next night, his successor, hay- 
ing heard his comrade’s story, thought to earn a 
guinea too ; accordingly he fainted; but as Garrick 
that evening played Ranger, it is needless to say 
the ruse failed to extract anything but a grin from 
Davy. This story may or may not be true; we 
have our doubts; and if it was invented, fancy its 
inventor derived his inspiration from The Guardian 
of April 2, 1713, which contains the followi 

relation: ‘It was a cause of great sorrow — 
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melancholy to me some nights at a play, ‘to see 
a crowd in the habits of the "aahe of England 
stupid to the noblest sentiments we have. The 
circumstance happened in the scene of distress 
betwixt Percy and Anne Bullen. One of the 
sentinels, who stood on the stage to prevent the 
disorders which the most unmannerly race of | 
young men that ever were seen in any age 
frequently raise in public assemblies, upon Percy’s 
beseeching to be heard, burst into tears; upon 
which the greater part of the audience fell into a 
loud and ignorant laughter; which others, who 
were touched with the liberal compassion of the 
poor fellow, could hardly suppress by their clap- 
ping. But the man, without the least confusion or 
shame in his countenance for what had happened, 
wiped away the tears, and was still intent upon the 
play. The distress still rising, the soldier was so 
much moved that he was obliged to turn his face 
from the audience, to their no small merriment. 
Percy had the gallantry to take notice of his honest 
heart, and gave him a crown to help him in his 
affliction,’ 

Ladies—or the sex is libelled—like to be seen as 
well as to see ; but they were once seized with a 
fancy for screening their beauty from admiring 
eyes at places of public resort. The fashion of 
covering fair faces with black velvet masks was 
a freak of Elizabeth’s reign; but the vizard 
attained its greatest popularity in the time of 
Charles II. Pepys noted the fact in 1660, and 
although such an ardent lover of pretty faces must 
have thought the fashion detestable, like a kind 
husband, he hurried off to the Exchange to buy one 
for his wife, and put her on equal terms with her 
acquaintances. The easy dames of that day found 
the mask very convenient, as it enabled them to 
exercise their tongues without restraint, and enter 
into sprightly contentions with the gentlemen with 
all the advantages in their favour. Pepys doubt- 
less was an ear-witness of many such wit-combats, 
one of which he thus records in his Diary: ‘ To the 
King’s House, to The Maid’s Tragedy, but vexed all 
the while with two talking ladies and Sir Charles 
Sedley ; yet pleased to hear their discourse. And 
one of the ladies would and did sit with her mask- 
vizard all the play; and being exceedingly witty as 
ever I heard woman, did talk most pleasantly with 
him ; but was, I believe, a virtuous woman and of 

uality. He would fain know who she was, but 
she would not tell; yet did give him many plea- 
sant hints of her knowledge of him; by that 
means setting his brains to work to find out who 
she was, and did give him leave to use all means 
but pulling off her mask. He was mighty witty, 
and she also making sport with him very inoffen- 
sively, that a more pleasant rencontre I never 
heard ; but by that means lost the pleasure of 
the play wholly.’ Congreve seems to draw a 
distinction between ladies and mask-wearers : 


The vizor-masks that are in pit and gallery, 
Approve or damn the repartee and raillery. 
The lady-critics, who are better read, 
Inquire if characters are nicely bred. 


But the dramatists grew so utterly shameless that 
no lady dared venture barefaced to the theatre, par- 
ticularly on the first night of a new play, but 
donned a mask to hide her blushes, or not to 
betray her inability to blush. Even when play- 
wrights ceased to believe 


} 


the ladies were loath to give up their masks; and 
when | did, ladies that were not ladies wore 
them still in pit and _ , till Queen Anne, 
determined to reform ‘the innommies and abuses 
of the stage,’ peremptorily forbade any woman 
appearing masked at any of the theatres, and so 
crushed the fashion—for ever, it is to be hoped. 

Sunday performances (very properly), author's 
nights (the more the pity), prologues and epilogues, 
come in the category of obsolete theatrical customs. 
We wish we could say the same of two customs 
familiar to modern playgoers, which ought to be 
summarily abolished. The first is the ill-mannered 
habit of the occupants of stalls and boxes rising 
to leave before the fall of the curtain—a practice 
no less insulting to the actors than annoying to 
the better-behaved portion of the auditors. he 
second is the wearisome encore-system. Why do 
not our managers imitate the directors of ‘The 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, who, in the 
year 1714, wound up their playbills with the 
following announcement: ‘Whereas, by the fre- 
quent calling for the songs over again, the operas 
have been too tedious ; therefore, the singers are 
forbid to sing any song above once ; and ’tis hoped 
nobody will call for ’em, or take it ill when not 
obeyed !’ 


TOURING EXTRAORDINARY. 


THERE is one way of going abroad, it seems, after 
all, without any of the inconveniences which rob for- 
eign travel of half its charms: a way by which all 
anxiety about luggage, all uncertainty about means 
of conveyance, all troubles in crossing frontiers, are 
entirely done away with, and that without the 
expense and incumbrance of a courier. You have 
only to paddle your own canoe. We do not say 
that Paterfamilias ean accomplish this, because he 
would require a whole flotilla for the purpose ; 
but the bachelors of England can lean back at 
their ease while the banks of every river in Euro 
from the Seine to the Volga, glide by them, if they 
please. Mr Macgregor* ‘dropped’ in this way, 
only last autumn, down the Thames, Sambre, 
Meuse, Rhine, Main, Danube, Reuss, Aar, Ill, 
Moselle, Meurthe (a river we never heard of), 
Marne, Seine, not to mention six canals in ium 
and France. Besides this, he had the most charm- 
ing sailing-trips on Lakes Titisee, Constance, Unter 
See, Ziirich, Zug, and Lucerne, in addition to a 
couple of expeditions in the open sea. His route 
led him also over mountains and through forests, 
though he did not paddle there, but had his canoe 
carried in a cart, drawn generally by a horse, but 
sometimes by a cow. 

Our author gives the following exact descrip- 
tion of his novel conveyance: ‘The Rob os 
is built of oak, and covered fore and aft wil 
cedar. She is made just short enough to go 
into the German railway wagons ; that is to say, 
fifteen feet in length, twenty-eight inches broad, 
nine inches deep, weighs eighty pounds, and draws 
three inches of water, with an inch of keel. A 
paddle seven feet long, with a blade at each end, 
and a lug-sail and jib, are the means of propulsion ; 
and a pretty blue silk Union-Jack 1s the only 
ornament. The elliptic hole in which I sit is fifty- 
four inches long, and twenty broad, and has a 
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mackintosh cover fastened round the combing and 
to a button on my breast; while between m 
knees is my baggage for three months, in a b 
bag one foot square, and five inches deep.’ In this 
eonfined space, Mr Macgregor found himself more 
at liberty than probably any voyager has done 
before, and achieved a thousand miles without 
oe without ennui. Everything is painted 
80 y and in such glowing colours, that the 
very perusal of his adventures acts like a tonic 
upon the reader. His canoe and himself are so 
inseparably mixed up, too, that one gets to regard 
the Rob Boy as something endowed with vitality, 
if not with the personal affection entertained for it 
by its owner. We are interested in knowing where 
it lodges for the night, and in the precautions 
taken for its virgin security. 

Only once throughout its travels was the graceful 
tender creature provided for in a boat-house, and, 
curiously enough, it was there only that it received 
any e—probably from jealous Craft. It was 

erally locked up in the haylofts of the various 
hotels, but sometimes, as at Namur, ‘it was housed 
forthe night in the landlord’s private parlour, grace- 
fully resting upon two chairs ;’ sometimes, as at 
Huy on the Meuse, ‘in the coach-house, while the 
sails were hung to dry on the harness-pegs ;’ and not 
unfrequently in a garden, particularly if it chanced 
to be furnished with a summer-house. As a 
general rule, ‘the captain, purser, ship’s cook, and 
cabin-boy of the Rob Roy’ locked his precious charge 
up, where it was practicable, with his own hands, 
and put the key in his pocket ; but sometimes, as 
at Tuttlingen, a good-natured hostler was per- 
mitted to exhibit it (let us hope gratuitously) to 
an enthusiastic populace, who were admitted one 
by one to its hayloft, and far into the night might 
have been seen mounting the ladder with lanterns, 
women as well as men, to examine what they were 
pleased to call ‘the schiff? For not only was a 
canoe like the Rob Roy, of course, a great curiosity 
everywhere, but it penetrated where no description 
of had ever been seen before. Our author's 
ne was to take it on wheels to the very fountain- 
ead of the river he designed to traverse, and on 
which he embarked at a point scores and scores of 
miles above where it grew navigable to vessels 
however small. People stared a good deal, for 
instance, to see him toiling with his canoe up the 
Rothenhaus Pass, during a thunder-storm, in his 
cart, drawn by the horse or the cow. ‘What! a 
boat, and up here among the mountains? Where 
can it be going? Whose is it?’ Nor were they 
satisfied with what the driver could tell them (who 
could not, for his own part, in the least understand 
the matter), nor even with the cheerful countenance 
of Mr Macgregor himself, ‘nodding and laughing 
at them through the bars of the cart, and lifting 
up my head among the wet straw.’ The excuse 
they made for him, however, was that he was an 
Englishman, a fact which, it seems, would have 
accounted for much more ; for at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a gentleman, who took his expression canot for 
canon, seemed to feel no particular surprise that 
he should be travelling about with a six-pounder, 
fifteen feet long, or that he carried it with him for 
plaisir, not to sell. 

It is gratifying to learn that only upon two 
occasions throughout this protracted tour did our 
author receive the least discourtesy. At Cologne, a 
vagrant porter wanted to the Rob Roy, 
because he was not employed to wheel her from 


—. 


the station ; and at Maestricht, some wicked boys 
(but then boys are always wicked) threw stones at 
his fragile favourite as it shot beneath the bridge. 
With those exceptions, Mr Macgregor and canoe 
met everywhere with quite an enthusiastic welcome. 
His start in the morning from some little out-of- 
the-way town far up the Danube, for instance— 
which river he began, by the by, at a point where 
there was but three inches of water in the middle 
of the stream—was often little short of an ovation, 
The boys would assemble so early as six o'clock, 
and grievously disappointed would such of them 
be as having to attend early school, crept away 
with their satchels, casting longing lingering looks 
behind, before the performance took place: then 
the grown-up people flocked to the point of 
departure, and occupied the little bridge and its 
approaches. Once ‘while I was endeavouring to 
answer all the usual questions as to the boat, a 
man respectfully asked me to delay the start five 
minutes, as his aged father, who was bedridden, 
wished exce€dingly just to see the canoe. In all 
such cases, it is a pleasure to give pleasure, and to 
sympathise with the boundless delight of the boys, 
remembering how as a boy a boat delighted me; 
and then, again, these worthy, mother-like, whole- 
some-faced dames, how could one object to their 
prying gaze, mingled as it was with friendly smile 
and genuine interest?’ Of course, a kindly soul 
like our author would be well treated by all who 
had any knowledge of him ; but it is pleasant to 
mark how naturally good-natured the folks were 
among whom he chanced to find himself: for 
example, he is sailing on the Rhine, and scudding 
faster with wind and current than he ever did in 
his life, when suddenly he becomes aware of a 
youth running after the boat, yelling and shrieking, 
and waving his coat in the air. ‘We therefore’ 
[he always speaks of himself and canoe as ‘We’] 
‘drew nearer to him, and luffed up, hailing 
him with “What’s the matter?”* and he could 
only pant out: “Wasserfall, wasserfall, fiinf 
minuten”’—the breeze had brought Mr Macgregor 
within a hundred yards of the falls of Laufenburg, 
where, but for this timely warning, he might have 
perished as poor Lord Montague did in the same 
spot, the last of his line, and, strangely enough, 
on the very same day that his family mansion, 
Cowdray, in Sussex, was burned to the ground. 
When the long day’s travel of the captain of 
the Rob Roy was ended, he was never at a 
loss for willing hands to bear his precious boat 
to a place of safety. ‘The formula for this was 
something in the following style: -I first got the 
boat on shore, and a crowd of course soon 
collected, while I arranged its interior, and 
sponged out the splashed water, and fastened the 
cover down. Then, tightening my belt for a walk, 
I looked around with a kind smile, and selecting 
a likely man, would address him in English delibe- 
rately as follows—suiting each action to the word, 
for I have always found that sign-language is made 
more natural when you speak your own tongue all 
the time you are acting: “ Well, now, I think as 
you have looked on enough and have seen all you 
want, it’s about time to go to a hotel, a gasthaus. 
Here! you—yes, you!—just take that end of the 
boat up, so—gently, ‘ ay langsam !’—all 
right, yes, under your arm, like this—now, march 


* Our author very wisely always addressed unknown 
aliens in the English tongue. 
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off to the best hotel, gasthaus.” Then the proces- 
sion naturally formed itself. The most humorous 
boys, of course, took precedence, because of ser- 
vices or mischief willing to be performed ; and, 
meanwhile, they gratuitously danced about and 
under the canoe like Fauns around Silenus. 
Women only came near, and waited modestly till 
the throng had passed. The seniors of the place 
kept on the safer confines of the movement, where 
dignity of gait might comport with close observa- 
tion, 

Mr Macgregor can conceive nothing more delight- 
fal than this mode of progression, and really, as 
we read his account of matters, we are almost 

rsuaded to agree with him. In a canoe, it must 

remembe it is not necessary to ‘keep your 
eyes in the boat ;’ you are alone; the anatomy of 
another gentleman is not pavety presented to 
your view; and you travel face forward, and not 
as in all other kinds of row-boat. ‘ At first, the 
river’ [our author is speaking of the Danube] ‘is 
a few feet broad, but it soon enlarges, and the 
streams of a great plain quickly bring its volume 
to that of the Thames at Kingston. The quiet 
dark Donau winds about then in slow serpentine 
smoothness for hours in a level mead, with waving 
sedge on the banks, and silken sleepy weeds in 
the water. Here the long-necked, long-winged, 
long-legged heron, that seems to have forgotten 
to get a body, flocks by scores with ducks of the 
various wild breeds, while pretty painted butter- 
flies and fierce-looking dragon-flies float, as it were, 
on the summer sunbeams, and simmer in the air. 
The haymakers are at work ; and half their work 
is hammering the soft edges of their very miserable 
scythes, which they then dip in the water. Now 
they have a chat ; and as I whiz by round a corner, 
there is a row of open mouths and wondering 
eyes, but an immediate return to courtesy with a 
touch of the hat, and “ Gut tag” when presence of 
mind is restored. Then they call to their mates, 
and laugh with rustic satisfaction—a laugh that is 
real and true, not cynical, but the re ition of 
a strange incongruity, that of a reasonable being 

mt up in a boat, and hundreds of miles from 
ol yet whistling most cheerfully all the time. 
Soon the hills on either side have houses and old 
castles, and then wood, and lastly rock ; and with 
these, mingling the bold, the wild, and the sylvan, 
there begins a grand panorama of river-beauties to 
be unrolled for days and days.” He finds the 
Danube very swift at first, having three hundred 
feet of fall in each of his five days’ journey ; and 
this is charming, for, ‘in going down a rapid reach 
there is the same sensation about the diaphragm 
as when one goes smoothly on a lofty rope-swing,’ 
The enjoyment is in this case varied by a good 
deal of exertion. Winding here and turning there, 
with each minute a fresh view, and of new things, 
he has always to be on the qui vive, or the boat 
will go bump on a bank, crash on a rock, or plunge 
into a tree full of spiders. Five or six times a 
day, too, he hears the well-known rushing noise 
of a mill-dam. ‘On coming to it, I usually went 
straight along the top edge of the weir, looking 
over for a good place to descend by, and surveying 
the innumerable little streams below to see my 
best course afterwards. By this time the miller 
and his family and his men, and all the neigh- 
bours, would run down to see the new sight; but 
I always lifted out my little black knapsack, and 
put my paddle on shore, and then stepped out, and 


pulled my boat over or round the obstruction, some- 
times through a hayfield or two, or by a lane, or 
along a wall, and then launched her again in dee 
water.’ Dams less than four feet high, the Rob Roy 
‘shoots ;’ and in places where there are breakers, 
the captain sits outside on the stern of his bark 
with both legs in the water, fending her off from 
big stones, and carefully steering with his paddle. 
Otherwise, he sits quite dry, leaning against his 
backboard, and lolling at ease where the current is 
excessive, and it would be dangerous to add im- 
petus to its natural speed. Then only imagine the 
delicious intervals of rest ‘ under a high rock, or in 
a cool water-cave, or beneath a wooden bridge, 
or within the longer shadow of a pime-clad cliff. 
Often I tried to rest those mid-day hours (for one 
cannot always work) on shore, in a house, or on @ 
sy bank; but it was never so pleasant as at 
ull length in the canoe, under a thick grown oak- 
tree, with a book to read dreamily, and a mild 


| cigar at six for a penny, grown in the fields I 


passed, and made up at yesterday’s inn.’ 

When a favourable breeze sp up, our hero 
would set his sails, and dash down the Sede river 
at intoxicating speed, so fast, that the haymaker on 
the bank who caught sight of the supernatural vision 
had no time to draw the attention of his comrades, 
and is discredited by them as to his phantom 
vessel up to this day. But when falls were too 
high to ‘shoot, or a wide barrier made landing 
advisable, ‘I used to walk straight into the hayfields, 
pushing the boat point foremost through a hedge, 
or dragging her steadily over the wet newly-mown 
grass, in literal imitation of the American craft 
which could go “ wherever there was a heavy dew.” 
On such occasions, the amazement of the untaught 
clowns, beholding suddenly such an. apparition, 
was beyond all description. Some even ran away, 
very often children cried outright, and when I 
looked gravely on the ground as I marched and 
dragged the Be and then suddenly sto in 
their midst with a hearty laugh and an salves in 
English, the whole proceeding may have appeared 
to them at least as strange as it did to me.’ Some- 
times the gallant captain would play good-natured 
practical jokes with the haymakers, and where the 
thick bushes skirted the river, would glide close 
in to the bank, and suddenly strike up, in a very 
loud voice, ‘Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the 
waves ;’ whereupon, long before he got to ‘ slaves,’ 
all the field-labourers stood like statues, as aston- 
ished as Ferdinand with Ariel’s music: they looked 
right and left, before and behind them, but into 


, | the river, up which no craft had ever been known 


to come, they did not look. The only objection to 
this mode of travel in such places was, that the 
villages were generally built away from the river, 
and the purser of the Rob Roy had sometimes a 
little difficulty in getting provisions for the ship’s 
company. When he asked some gazing agricul- 
turist where the nearest houses were, it was twenty 
to one that he pointed inland ; and the purser of 
course could not venture to leave his ship: so the 
end of most discussions ‘ was that he said : “ Ya vol,” 
which means in Yankee tongue, “That’s so;” in 
Scottish, “Hoot, aye ;” in Irish, “roth, an’ it is ;” 
and in French, “ C’est vrai ;” but then none of this 
helps one a bit.’ But our author does contrive to get 
at his dinner at last, often at some humble inn, where 
the waiter smokes his cheap cigar as he waits, and 
where the bett has to be undermined and dis- 
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wedge-shaped bolsters and enormous pillows before 
horizontal refreshment can be obtained. Even then, 
the itions of the wooden room (where the wash- 
ing-basin is oval) are so thin that the gallant 
captain hears every noise till midnight; now 
the long-drawn snore of the landlord, then the 
tittle-tattle of the servants not asleep yet—a pussy’s 
plaintive mew, and the scraping of a mouse ; the 
cows breathing in soft slumber, and the sharp rattle 
of a horse’s chain. Then the utter silence of cool 
and peaceful night reigns undisturbed until about 
four o’clock, ‘ when the first sound is some matu- 
tinal cock, who crows first because he is proud of 
being first awake. After he has asserted his pri- 
ority thus once or twice, another deeper-toned 
rooster replies, and presently a dozen cocks are all 
in full song, and in different keys. In half an hour, 
you hear a man’s voice; next, some feminine 
voluble remarks ; then a latch is moved and clicks, 
the dog gives a morning bark, and a horse stamps 
his foot in the stable because the flies have aroused 
to breakfast on his tender skin. At length a pig 
ts ; his gastric juice is fairly awake, the day is 
n. And so the stream of life, thawed from its 
sleep, flows gently on again, and at length the full 
tide of village business is soon in agitation, with 
men’s faces and women’s quite as full of import as 
if the little place were the eapital of the world.’ 
There is genuine poetry, it will be seen, in the 
composition of our captain, nautical though he 
be; he brings an eye for all he sees; he tells 
us of the stately herons and the burnished wild- 
fowl that haunt his liquid highway ; he paints the 
kingfisher, often the sole fellow-creature that his 
eye encounters, perched on a twig within two inches 
of the water, miy shaded from the summer sun by a 
single brier leaf, so still and steady on his watch 
for fish, that a less close observer might easily miss 
his back of azure and his breast of red. Nay, once, 
on the Moselle, when gazing down in the clear 
stream at some trout, our captain’s keen eye marked 
a large stone, the upper part of a fine column at 
least ten feet from the surface. The capital shewed 
it to be Ionic, and near it was another broken pedi- 
ment of huge dimensions, and a little further on a 
pedestal of white marble ; to account for the pres- 
ence of which in such a place, no story could he on. 
It was on the Moselle that our agreeable voyager 
met with that one specimen of the fair sex upon 
whom his address and manner failed to produce 
their favourable impression. He had left his boat, 
urged by the pangs of hunger, at a place where some 
labourers were at work on a milldam, and knocking 
at a cottage-door, saluted its aged occupant with the 
remark : ‘“ Madame, I am hungry, and you are pre- 
n> | the lady who can make me an omelette.” 
“Sir, I have nothing to give you.” 
“Why,” said I, “look at these hens ; I am sure they 
have laid six this morning, they seem so proud.” 
‘She evidently thought I was a tramp demand- 
a. pom and when told to look at the boat which 
come from England, she said she was too old 
yand too blind to see. However, we managed to 
make an omelette together, and she stood by (with 
an eye, perhaps, to her only fork) and chatted 
pleasantly, asking : “ What have you got to sell ?” 
told her I had come there only for pleasure. 
“* What sort of pleasure, Monsieur, can you possibly 
hope to find in this place?” But I was far too 
ant to say bluntly that her — mansion 
was not the ultimate object of the tour. After 


— a franc for the rough breakfast, she kept 
Cs 


up a aay of myers till the Rob Roy started, 
and she ended by shrieking out to a navvy looking 
on: “I tell you every Englishman is rich !”’ 
Apart from the pleasant narrative of the cruise 
of the Rob Roy, the impression which the author 
leaves with us of himself is exceedingly agreeable ; 
he seems such an honest hearty fellow, so thoroughly 
genuine; and although quite able to wield the 
rapier of sarcasm, so careful and good-humoured in 
its use. Among his fellow-countrymen abroad, he 
meets with certain fine gentlemen, who remonstrate 
with him upon his lowly mode of travel. ‘One 
said, for example: ‘Don’t you think it would 
have been more commodious to have had an attend- 
ant with you, to look after your luggage and 
| things ?” The most obvious answer to this was 
| probably that which I gave: “Not for me, if he 
was to be in the boat ; and not for him, if he had 
| to run on the bank.” And, again. 
| Englishman asked in all seriousness about the 
| canoe-voyage : “ Was it not a great waste of time ?” 
| And when I inquired how he had spent his vaca- 
| tion, he said: “Oh, I was all the time at 
| Brighton !”’ One English gentleman who smiled 
at ‘the extremely odd notion’ of this canoe-expedi- 
| tion, was found to have himself wandered over the 
| continent wpon a veloctpede ; a second was travel- 
| ling with a four-in-hand and two spare horses ; and 
| a third was making a tour in a road-locomotive, 
| which had cost him seven hundred pounds. 
| We will answer for it, however, that not one of 
| these gentry enjoyed their peculiar modes of transit 
half so much as did our author the paddling of his 
own canoe. Only once, we are told, did ‘a melan- 
|choly sensation pervade the Rob Roy, in conse- 
| quence of the loss of the captain’s knife: he lost 
|nothing else throughout his thousand miles of 
travel—not even his temper. Perhaps this was most 
severely tried when the foreigners would mispro- 
nounce his adored one’s name, painted though it 
was so distinctly upon her bow, in blue letters. 
Sometimes it was ‘ Roab Ro,’ sometimes ‘ Rubree,’ 
and sometimes an intelligent person, usually in spec- 
tacles, would cry out, ‘ Ah, ah, Valtarescot.’ What 
must have greatly contributed to the gallant cap- 
tain’s enjoyment of this unique and charming cruise 
was, that ‘ not one shower ran in the boat from the 
source of the Danube to the Palace of Westminster.’ 


‘OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, 
From nursery years, twas a joyous thing, 
In the fresh delight of the opening Spring, 
Whole quiet afternoons to pass 
Where the violet peeped from the lusty grass, 
And whispered us words that we knew before, 
And because they were old ones, we loved them the more. 


When the violet timidly peeps again, 

In the pausing of March’s gusty rain, 

It will touch one heart with a different power, 
It will be to one eye an altered flower, 

It will speak new words in a solemner voice, 
While it talks of an angel in paradise. 


The Tale of Mirk Appey (by the author of ‘* Lost 
Srr MAssINGBERD,’ ‘ THe CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE,’ 
&c.), is now completed, and will be followed on 7th July 
by an Original Serial Story, by THomas Sprxzicut, 
entitled BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
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